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fJalmant qnt meruit ferat. 

H.M. the King has been graciously pleased to confer the 
honour of K.C.V.O. upon Sir Alexander Mackenzie, to 
whom we offer, in the name of the R.A.M. Club, sincere 
congratulations upon this recognition of his distinguished 
services to the Art of Music, and his devotion to the 
best interests of the Royal Academy of Music. 


(Mjr It.JLjit. (Ernintarij dhldirations. 

By THE EDITOR. 

In this year of grace 1922, all true sons! and daughters 
of the: Academy have one thought predominant in their 
minds: “ It is the Centenary of our beloved Alma Mater, 
that institution which received usi as musical hobble-die-hoys, 
and, through her wise tuition and tender care, turned usi out 
in course of time, if not always finished musicians, at any 
rate very much improved ones.’’ 

The present writer endeavoured in an article in a 
previous number (60) of the Magazine to show hciw the 
Royal Academy of Music, since its foundation in 1822, had 
been successful in promoting the cause of higher musical 
education. Doubtless, we of to-day who look back with our 
experience and superior knowledge can perceive many points 
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open to criticism, many mistaken ideals and wrong methods 
to be 1 , condemned; but if we smile: at our forebears;, let us 
do so not with superciliousness, but with the indulgence of 
love, remembering that, if machine guns and aeroplanes 
cannot now be. discarded in favour' of a return to the bows 
and arrows of Senlac, yet each weapon in its day has done 
good service, for which one may be grateful. --^Despite 
sundry hampering restrictions due to its early government, 
despite serious drawbacks in the course of its history, the 
Academy consistently turned its face towards the light, and, 
setting its feet on the dead yesterday, ever employed the 
living present as; the pledge of a yet better tO'-mcrrow. 
Adequately to celebrate the sterling work of a hundred years 
is a tremendously responsible task; sio ample is the material 
from which to draw, that the trouble really lies in devising 
the best form in which to exhibit it. 

The scheme drawn up by the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment, and lately made public, is at once comprehensive in 
its scope and representative in its character. It will consist 
of a Musical Festival during the last fortnight of the present 
term, beginning with a series of twelve chamber concerts 
given by past and present students at Aeolian Hall every 
afternoon and evening, from July 10th to 15th. Between 
July 10th and 22nd there will be six performances of English 
opera in the Duke’s Hall, the works chosen being Sullivan’s 
“ Yeomen of the Guard 1 ,” Goring Thomas’s “ Nadeshda,” 
and Mackenzie’s “ Cricket on the Hearth,” and there will 
also' be two dramatic performances on July 17th and 20th, 
the bill including “ The Calendar,” by N. C. Hill, “ Dross,” 
by Paul. Corder, and “ The Brownie and the Pianoforte 
Tuner,” by E, L. Lomax. On July 17th there will be a 
Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, with full choir 
and orchestra. It should be noted that reserved seats for 
this service cannot be guaranteed after May 31st, but, of 
course, there will be ample room elsewhere in! the Cathedral, 
so' that no one need stay away by fear of being shut out. In 
the evening of the same day there will be a Reception at 
Queen’s Hall, at 8 p.m., which promises to be one of the 
most brilliant and interesting events of the whole Festival, 
for, in addition to F. Corder’si Motet “ Sing unto God,” a 
female chorus in fifty parts, which was composed for the 
opening of the present Academy building in 1911, and will 
be sung by a choir of 200 ex-students, there will be a 
performance of a masque specially written for the occasion 
by Louis N. Parker. Mr. Parker’s fame as a dramatist 
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and deviser of pageants has rather obscured the fact that he 
is also a musician, who owes hisi training in that art to the 
A'cademy, where he: studied from 1869 to 1873. He calls 
his masque “ A Wreath of a Hundred Roses,” and it will 
be found well calculated to stir the pulses and to deepen the 
devotion of all those who own the Academy as their Nursing 
Mother. To lift the veil now may not be, but it is per¬ 
missible, without indiscretion, to say that much is made of 
the connection, and withal the contrast, between 1822 and 
1922, and that Miss Julia Neilson (Mrs. Fred Terry) and 
Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry will take parts therein. The 
Reception will be by invitation only. 

Orchestral concerts will be given at Queen’s Hall on the 
afternoon of July 18th and the evenings of July 19th and 
20th. The programmes at the first two of these will include 
works specially written for the occasion by W. H. Bell, 
York Bowen, Adam 1 . Car'se, Edward German, and Montague 
Phillips, besides works by Granville Ban took, Arnold Bax, 
B. J. Dale, Tobias Matthay, W. H. Reed and others, the 
conductors being Sir Henry J. Wood, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie and the composers. The orchestra will consist 
chiefly of ex-students of the Academy, who have generously 
offered their services. The Prize Distribution will take place 
at Queen’s Hall, on July 21st, at 3 p.m., when the President, 
H.R.H. the Duke, of Connaught, will present the prizes, 
and, in the evening, at 7.30, the Festival will terminate with 
a Banquet in the Wharncliffe Rooms at the Great Central 
Hotel. Members of the Club are asked to note that it is 
arranged that the usual Annual Dinner of the Club shall be 
merged in this, in view of the special character of the occa- 
son. Particulars with regard to tickets, -etc., will be issued 
in due course. 

Tickets of admission to 1 all Concerts, Dramatic and 
Operatic performances may be obtained free of charge on 
application to the Secretary of the Academy, Mr. J. A. 
Creighton. They will be ready by the middle of June, and 
it is to be hoped that all ex-students of the Academy, whether 
members of the Club' or not, will show 1 their interest in the 
Centenary of their old School by applying for tickets to such 
functions as they find it possible to attend. Very few, if 
any, will be able to be at 1 all of them.; but, at the same! time, 
tho'Sie within distance should make an effort to be at some 
of them. Another Centenary of the Academy is very unlikely 
to occur in their lifetime! 
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Finally, the announcement is made that in order to com¬ 
memorate the Centenary in some permanent form, it is 
in contemplation to add to the premises a School of Opera 
and Drama, with all the necessary stage appliances. As to 
the manner in which it will be proposed to carry this idea 
to a successful conclusion, information will doubtless be 
forthcoming in duie season. The proposed School ,^11 cer¬ 
tainly be a boon tot the Academy, and, if reliance * can be 
placed on the love and loyalty of its sons and daughters, 
wherever they may be found, it is as good as done. 


DIARY OF THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, 

July 10th—22nd, 1922. 

The following is a complete list of events taking place during the 
fortnight, July 10th to 22nd, and includes the names of the Artists (Ex- 
Students) who have kindly given their services for this historic occasion : 

Monday, July ioth. 

iEolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Tobias Matthay, illustrated 
by the following artists: Misses Hilda Dederich and Dorothy Howell, 
Messrs. Arthur Alexander, York Bowen, Adolph Hallis, Vivian Langrish, 
and Eger ton Tidmarsh. 

iEolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Concert. Selections from the works of 
Mr. J. B. McEwen, illustrated by the following artists: Misses Hilda 
Dederich and Dorothy Howell, Mr. Lionel Tertis and The Spencer Dyke 
Quartet. 

Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Opera. Sullivan’s “ The Yeomen of the 
Guard ” (By kind permission of Mr. D’Oyly Carte). 

Tuesday, July nth. 

uEolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists : Misses Lilias 
Mackinnon, Elsie Owen, and Gladys Rolfe, and Mr. Powell Edwards. 

^Eolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists: Misses 
May Mukle and Carmen Hill, and Mr. Rae Robertson. 

Wednesday, July 12th. 

iEolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists: Misses Ethel 
Barns, Marguerite Elzy, Flora Mann, and Lillian Berger, and Mr. Bertie 
Withers. 

iEolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists : Misses 
Peggy Cochrane, Harriet Cohen, Emma Lomax, and Adelaide Rind, 
and Mrs. Tobias Matthay. 

Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Opera, Mackenzie’s “ The Cricket on the 
Hearth.” 

Thursday, July 13th. 

iEolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists : Misses Katie 
Goldsmith and Doris Hobson, and Messrs. Thorpe Bates, Edward J. 
Augarde, and Alfred E. Brain. 

.Eolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists: Misses 
Winifred Small and Dorothea Webb, and Messrs. Darrell Fancourt and 
Leo Livens. 
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Friday, July 14th. 

^Eolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists : Misses Edith 
Abraham, Lily Fairney, and Dorothy Vincent, and Mr. David Brazell. 

iEolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Pianoforte Recital by Miss Winifred 
Christie. 

Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Opera. Goring Thomas’s “ Nadeshda ” 
(By kind permission of the Carl Rosa Opera Company). 

Saturday, July 15th. 

iEolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Students’ Chamber Concert. 

iEolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Students’ Chamber Concert. 

Monday, July 17th. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral (by kind permission of the Dean and Chapter) 
at 12 noon. Thanksgiving Service, full details of which, including music, 
are being published by Messrs. Novello, and will be on sale by about the 
middle of June. Price 3/-. Prior to the actual service there will be an 
interesting selection of music by orchestra and organ, by Composers con¬ 
nected with the Academy. 

Queen’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Reception and Masque, the principal 
artists being Miss Julia Neilson and Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry. The 
Masque will be under the direction of Mr. Cairns James, Hon. R.A.M. 
The Ladies’ Choir, composed of 200 voices, will perform the Motet, 
“Sing unto God,” conducted by Mr, Frederick Corder, F.R.A.M. 
During the reception selections will be given by the String Band of the 
Royal Engineers (by kind permission of Major-General H. F. Thuiller, 
C.B., C.M.G., Commandant, S.M.E.), and will be conducted by Lieut. 
Neville Flux, F.R.A.M. 

Duke’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Dramatic Performance under the direction 
of Mr. Acton Bond, Hon. R.A.M. 

Tuesday, July 18th. 

Duke’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Opera. Sullivan’s “The Yeomen of the 
Guard ” (by kind permission of Mr. D’Oyly Carte). 

Queen’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Orchestral Concert by ex-students ; the 
soloists will include Mesdames Caroline Hatchard and Myra Hess, 
and Messrs. Lionel Tertis, Ben Davies, etc. Conductors : Sir Henry 5 . 
Wood and Composers. 

Wednesday, July 19th. 

Queen’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Orchestral Concert by ex-students ; the 
soloists will include Mesdames Clara Butterworth, Irene Scharrer, and 
Lena Ashwell, and Messrs. Lionel Tertis and Robert Radford. Con¬ 
ductors : Sir Henry J. Wood and Composers. 

Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Opera. Mackenzie’s “The Cricket on the 
Hearth.” 

Thursday, July 20th. 

Queen’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Students’ Orchestral Concert. Conductor : 
Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie. 

Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Dramatic Performance under the direction 
of Mr. Acton Bond, Hon. R.A.M. 
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Friday, July 14th. 

yEolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists : Misses Edith 
Abraham, Lily Fairney, and Dorothy Vincent, and Mr. David Brazell. 

yEolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Pianoforte Recital by Miss Winifred 
Christie. 

Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Opera. Goring Thomas’s “ Nadeshda " 
(By kind permission of the Carl Rosa Opera Company). 

Saturday, July 15th. 

yEolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Students’ Chamber Concert. 

yEolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Students’ Chamber Concert. 

Monday, July 17th. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral (by kind permission of the Dean and Chapter) 
at 12 noon. Thanksgiving Service, full details of which, including music, 
are being published by Messrs. Novello, and will be on sale by about the 
middle of June. Price 3/-. Prior to the actual service there will be an 
interesting selection of music by orchestra and organ, by Composers con¬ 
nected with the Academy. 

Queen’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Reception and Masque, the principal 
artists being Miss Julia Neilson and Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry. The 
Masque will be under the direction of Mr. Cairns James, Hon. R.A.M. 
The Ladies’ Choir, composed of 200 voices, will perform the Motet, 
“Sing unto God,” conducted by Mr, Frederick Corder, F.R.A.M. 
During the reception selections will be given by the String Band of the 
Royal Engineers (by kind permission of Major-General H. F. Thuiller, 
C.B., C.M.G., Commandant, S.M.E.), and will be conducted by Lieut. 
Neville Flux, F.R.A.M. 

Duke’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Dramatic Performance under the direction 
of Mr. Acton Bond, Hon. R.A.M. 

Tuesday, July 18th. 

Duke’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Opera. Sullivan’s “The Yeomen of the 
Guard ” (by kind permission of Mr. D’Oyly Carte). 

Queen’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Orchestral Concert by ex-students ; the 
soloists will include Mesdames Caroline Hatchard and Myra Hess, 
and Messrs. Lionel Tertis, Ben Davies, etc. Conductors : Sir Henry 5- 
Wood and Composers. 

Wednesday, July 19th. 

Queen’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Orchestral Concert by ex-students ; the 
soloists will include Mesdames Clara Butterworth, Irene Scharrer, and 
Lena Ashwell, and Messrs. Lionel Tertis and Robert Radford. Con¬ 
ductors : Sir Henry J. Wood and Composers. 

Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Opera. Mackenzie’s “The Cricket on the 
Hearth.” 

Thursday, July 20th. 

Queen’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Students’ Orchestral Concert. Conductor : 
Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie. 

Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Dramatic Performance under the direction 
of Mr. Acton Bond, Hon. R.A.M. 
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Friday, July, 21st. 

Queen’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Distribution of Prizes by the President, 

H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G. 

Wharncliffe Rooms, Hotel Great Central, at 7 p.m. Banquet. 

Saturday, July 22nd. 

Duke’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Opera. Goring Thomas’s “ Nadeshda ” 

(by kind permission of the Carl Rosa Opera Company). 

Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Dance for Members of the R.ATM. Club, 

Branch B. 4 

NOTE.—All Operatic performances will be under the direction of 
Mr. Cairns James, Hon. R.A.M., and be conducted by Mr. Henry 
Beauchamp, Hon. R.A.M. 


Ho to tio non pronomta Cktttonarjj ? 

By HARRY FARJEON. 

There is no doubt of it; I am. wilting. The painful fact, 
insinuated by my tailor, expounded by my doctor, is con¬ 
firmed by my shaving-glass. Cheeks, erstwhile so chubby, 
have grown lank; a frame 1 , once Herculean in itsi massive 
power, has attenuated toi thei point of self-effacement. Yes, 
decidedly, I am wilting, waning, withering-—smorzando, 
morendo, perdendosi. It was to be expected, for to> wilt is 
the outward sign of the Crusader : it is the mark of his 
crosis. In the Middle Ages it could be hidden by armour, 
but this solace is denied me. 

To. know, when among those whoi know also, confers 
comradeship. But to be the only one who knows is to 
dwell, solitary, upon a peak. And on such a peak dwell I. 

It was Dr. Johnson, I believe, who' advised that on 
hearing a word mispronounced, the better-informed should 
neatly introduce the same word correctly stressed; and thus 
improve, without directly chiding, ignorance Well, I do. 
Andl when I do—the pitying stare, the glassy surprise. . . . 
I can no longer bear them 1 . It was: all very wjell for Dr. 
Johnson. If he had dropped his IT si, it would have been 
right. One can’t imagine him wilting. But «I, without 
direct chiding, find it impossible to* bring off this thing. Yet 
somehow it must be done, and that before July. It' is 
March as I write : four short months, and a world to 
conquer! 

The speeches that will be made ! Public speeches, in 
the presence of the Four Estates of the Realm : Democracy, 
Aristocracy, Royalty and the Press. Somebody is sure to 
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be there with a dictionary. Perhaps some Royal Cblfege 
youth, snorting with victory or smarting from defeat, 
according to the result of the cricket matches. Yes, here 
lie the means to accentuate triumph or to afford revenge. 
Such an opening must not be given. 

There are, at present, two schools of thought. The 
gentle, unassuming members of the first school say 
“ CenTENary,” and have done with it—as their fathers 
did before them. The high-brows favour * ‘CenTEEnary. ’ 9 
It is of these gentlemen I am really afraid; I dare not 
whisper! that their brows are not quite high enough. 

Do not imagine that I was born with the soul-destroying 
knowledge I now possess. In my first year I pronounced 
the thing in an entirely different fashion. But one day, after 
an ineffectual effort to induce Coalition between CenTENites 
and CenTEEniansi, I determined to throw in my lot with one 
party or the other. And, instead of pursuing the proper 
course and backing the side I thought likely to win, I 
unfortunately consulted a dictionary. 

I got a shock. So' I consulted another. The shock 
was confirmed. Yet a third. The shock became part of 
my being. 

My three authorities are Nuttall, Webster and Craig. 
(I left out Walker, as I have known gentlemen under his 
influence attain a style of diction far from the classic purity 
which was my aim.) They form a Triumvirate from which 
there is no appeal. To> fail in their eyes is: sufficient to 
invalidate a hundred years’ sturdy effort and worthy achieve¬ 
ment. The pity of it! There is a parallel instance in the 
history of the stage. Live red lobsters were: once; painted 
in an under-the-sea scene, and, uncriticisied, passed through 
the period of rehearsal. The jeers of the first-night gallery 
brought blushes where they more rightly belonged. Four 
months ! In this short span can we be saved from similar 
shame? 

I appeal for fellow missionaries. The ghostly approval 
of these dead tomes is not enough. No, it is not enough ! 
Given human aid, I could face both CenTENites and: Cen¬ 
TEEniansi : I could convince them of their errors and 
expunge the schism which! divides us into two partiies, the 
one benighted, the other misguided. Elocution Professors, 
a moi ! En avarice ! and let us all be gloriously united in 
truth when the moment actually does arrive for celebrating 
our CENtenary. 
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JiUrns. ahout Jttcmbers anti ©tljm. 

Miss Olive Turner left England on February 24th, for South Africa, 
where she will tour for a year, playing the lead in five comic operas, in¬ 
cluding, “ A Little Dutch Girl,” ‘‘The Southern Maid,” etc. 

Congratulations to Mr. Frederick Keel on being elected a Fellow of 
the Academy, and to Mr. John E. West on his election as a Member of 
the Royal Philharmonic Society. -*** 

For the fourth time, Mr. H. A. Hurdle has been returned*unopposed 
to the Dorset County Council. 

On February 24th, Miss Winifred Christie gave a recital at TEolian 
Hall on the Emmanuel Moor new duplex-coupler pianoforte. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson lectured in October on “ How to listen to 
Music ” to the Kingston Literary Society, and again in November to the 
Paisley Choral Union. Also on February 11th, at Liverpool, on 
“Harmony-Study and the Average Student,” which he repeated at 
Manchester on March 11th. . 

Mr. Adam Carse is giving a lecture on “ The History of the 
Orchestra,” illustrated with over fifty lantern slides. 

This year is the centenary not only of the Royal Academy of Music, 
but also of the passing of Martin’s Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. There is a celebration movement in connection with this, of 
which Miss Margaret E. Ford is the Hon. Secretary. 

We see that the Royal College of Music has instituted Fellowship as 
a part of its constitution, for those who, in the words of Sir Hugh Allen, 
are “ distinguished alike in music and in the service of music.” It is 
gratifying to notice that amongst the first recipients of this honour is our 
friend Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, to whom we offer cordial felicitations. 

Miss Irene Scharrer gave a pianoforte recital at Wigmore Hall on 
March 4th. 

Mr. Edward German’s “ Merrie England” was performed on 
February 28th by the Westminster Choral Society, in aid of Westminster 
Hospital. 

On February 14th, the third Subscription Concert of the Blackheath 
Conservatoire of Music was conducted by the Principal, Mr. George 
Mackern. The programme included the first London performance of Mr. 
W. H. Reed’s Whimsical Phantasy, “ The Lincoln Imp ” (conducted by 
the composer), and four of Mr. Eric Coates’ songs. The first winner of 
the Emma Levy Scholarship at the Academy was Miss Sara Krein, who 
was a pupil for nine years at the Blackheath Conservatoire, under Mr. 
Septimus Webbe. 

The music to Sir Arthur Pinero’s three act “fable,” “The En¬ 
chanted Cottage,” produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre in March, 
was composed by Sir Frederic Cowen. 

On March 27th, Miss Katie Goldsmith, assisted by Mr. Harold 
Craxton, gave a violin recital at Wigmore Hall. 

Miss Peggy Cochrane and Mr. Arthur Sandford gave Sonata recitals 
(violin and pianoforte) at iEolian Hall on October 14th, and at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh, on February 22nd. On the latter occasion 
the programme included two piano solos, “Sea Spray,” by Miss Cochrane, 
and “ Etude in G flat,” by Mr. Sandford. 

On February 11th, Mr. Arthur J. Hadrill conducted the second 
concert this season of the Holy Trinity, Eltham, Male Voice Choir. 

The Luton Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. Rowsby Woof, 
gave a concert on March 15th, when Miss Dorothy Chalmers was the 
solo violinist. 
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Miss Clara Blackburne gave a concert atiEolian Hall on March 29th, 
assisted by Mr. Spencer Dyke (violin) and Mr. B. Patterson Parker 
(violoncello). The programme included three pianoforte pieces by Miss 
Blackburne herself. 

The Tobias Matthay School has acquired the next door premises at 
Wimpole Street, as an annexe. This will provide a number of extra 
rooms, much needed for some time past. 

On May 6th and 16th, Miss Dorothea Webb gave two song recitals 
at TEolian Hall. 

Mr. Whitehouse acted as adjudicator for strings, solo and ensemble, 
at the Beddington, Carshalton and Wallington Competition Festival on 
April 3rd. 

Mr. Tobias Matthay gave his lecture, “ On Method in Teaching,” to 
the Conference of Music Masters and Mistresses in Preparatory Schools, 
at the Royal College of Music, on April 26th. 

Messrs. Joseph Williams, Ltd., have recently published a new book 
by Dr. H. W. Richards, “ Church Choir Training.” 

On January 21st, Dr. Charles Macpherson, as President of the Royal 
College of Organists, presented the diplomas to the successful candidates 
for Fellowship and Associateship of that Institution. 

The Winchester Musical Society, conducted by Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, 
gave “ Elijah ” on February 9th. 

Under the direction of Mr. Ernest Read, a short holiday course was 
given at the Matthay Pianoforte School from April 24th to 28th inclusive, 
among the lecturers being Dr. Stanley Marchant, Mr. Frederick Moore, 
Mr. Alec Roberston, Miss Desiree MacEwan, Mr. Tobias Matthay, and 
Mr. Read himself. 

A new work by Mr. Ernest Read, “ First Steps in Melody-Making,” 
has been lately published by Messrs. Joseph Williams, Ltd. 

Mr. John E. West sent the following letter to the Musical Times : 
“ A few days ago I saw in Maida Vale a laundry van, bearing on its 
sides the words, ‘ Sonata Laundry, Beethoven Street.’ After 
this, who dares to say that the Bonn master ‘ won’t wash ’? ” 

Mr. J. Percy Baker acted as musical adjudicator at the Beckenham 
Musical Competition Festival on May 6th, 10th, and 13th. 

An article, with portrait, on Mr. B. J. Dale appeared in Musical 
Opinion for April, from the pen of Mr. H. Orsmond Anderton. 

On February 4th, Dr. H. W. Richards lectured to the Southampton 
Branch of the Music Teachers’ Association on “ The Ear : Its cultivation 
essential to the musician, professional and amateur. 

Mrs. J. S.Curwen contributed an article on ‘ ‘ The Value of Psychology 
in Music Teaching” to The Music Teacher for April. 

On April 1st, a concert, in connection with the British Music Society, 
was given at Haslemere, the artists being Miss Adelaide Rind, Mr. 
Spencer Dyke, and Mr. Harold Craxton. The programme included 
violin music by B. J. Dale, J. B. McEwen, and A. C. Mackenzie. 

The Woking Musical Festival, organised by Mr. H. Scott Baker, was 
held at the end of April. Sir A. C. Mackenzie conducted a concert of 
some of his own compositions. 

Lady Cooper has been appointed Churchwarden of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill. 

Hearty congratulations to Mr. H. L. Balfour on his selection as con¬ 
ductor of the Royal Choral Society in succession to Sir Frederick Bridge. 
Mr. Balfour has acted not only as organist to the Society for over twenty- 
five years, but also as deputy conductor on many occasions. 
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We regret to hear that Mrs. Russell has lately undergone a serious 
operation. At the time of writing she is progressing favourably, but 
some time must elapse before she is able to resume the post which she 
fills so admirably. 

Miss Florence Lockwood gave a violin recital at Surbiton on May 
30th. 

Madame Elsie Horne, in addition to giving two lecture-recitals at 
Wigmore Hall last season, has been busy round London a^d in the 
Provinces, including visits to Boston, Louth, and Hull. She has been 
assisted at different times by Miss Eleanor Coward, Miss Adelaide Rind, 
and Miss Dorothy Collins. Madame Elsie Horne is also engaged as 
adjudicator for pianoforte playing at the Hull Musical Festival in June. 

An appreciation of the late Mr. Oscar Beringer, by Mr. Ambrose 
Coviello, appeared in the April number of the Monthly Musical Record. 
At forty-eight hours’ notice, Mr. Coviello undertook the completion of 
the Teachers’ Training Course lectures, previously conducted by Mr. 
Beringer. He also lectured at Bournemouth on May 13th on “ Piano¬ 
forte Study.” 

Mr. T. E. Maddox has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. 

On April 13th, Part I. of Gounod’s “ Redemption” was sung at 
Holy Trinity Church, Eltham, under the direction of Mr. A. J. Hadrill, 
the soloists being all members of the choir. In the same church, on 
April 25th, took place the annual service in memory of the 29th Division, 
Gallipoli, 1915-16. On April 29th Mr. Hadrill conducted a concert 
given by the Holy Trinity Male Voice Choir at Eltham. 

The Musical Times for May contained an article on Mr. Robert 
Radford, which was illustrated with an excellent portrait. 

Mr. Philip L. Agnew has been elected Chairman of the Committee 
of Management of the Academy in succession'to the late Sir Edward 
Cooper. 

Mr. Allen Gill was the subject of an article, with portrait, in the May 
number of Musical Opinion. 

Miss Clara Blackburne, assisted by Mr. H. Wessely, gave concerts 
at iEolian Hall on May 10th, 17th, and 31st. 

Sullivan’s “Gondoliers” was given at Cripplegate Theatre, on 
May 27th, by the Robert Hyett Amateur Opera Company. 

Mr. Sydney Robjohns adjudicated at the Croydon Musical Festival 
in April. 

The pupils of Mr. Frederick Moore gave an invitation recital at 
Wigmore Hall on June 9th. A silver collection was taken on behalf of 
St. Dunstan’s Hostel. 

Best wishes to Miss Nettie Thomson on her marriage to Mr. St. John 
Cousins Nixon. 


Otltrltr loxngs. 

On February 11th there was another extremely successful meeting 
of both Branches in the Duke’s Hall, which was so full that there was 
considerable difficulty at one time in finding seats for everybody. How¬ 
ever, by dint of hard work and bustling about on the part of the Com¬ 
mittee, that little trouble was soon adjusted, and then we settled down to 
listen to Beethoven’s Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 30, No. 1, 
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As rendered by Mr. Harold Craxton and M. Jacques Thibaud, it was a 
sheer delight from beginning to end : the adagio, in particular, will long 
linger in the memory for its exquisite beauty of expression. After this, 
Dame Genevieve Ward recited the last scene of Volumnia, from 
“ Coriolanus,” Act V. Listening to her, it seemed impossible to credit 
that this eminent artist of the stage had passed-her 85th birthday. She 
was accorded a tremendous ovation, and she was so pleased that she 
volunteered to recite again after the interval, which she did, giving a 
poem by Victor Hugo, and some shorter pieces, with a fire and vigour 
which would have been remarkable in a woman twenty-five years her 
junior. The programme was rounded off by a fine performance by Mr. 
Craxton and M. Thibaud of Cesar Franck’s Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Violin, which sent everyone away happy and satisfied. In the course of 
the evening Dr. Richards made a felicitously phrased speech in thanking 
the artists. 


^tr Hitgfj JUlcit oit Units. 

Those who read Mr. Farjeon’s article in the last number of the 
Magazine will be interested in the following extract from Sir Hugh Allen’s 
address at the Royal College of Music, on January 9th. 

“ When we as individuals make rules for our own guidance we do so 
in the best of faith that we are going to try to keep to them ; we don’t 
doubt the necessity for having them ; we think quite rightly that they are 
likely to help us. We are inclined to obey them partly because we are 
able to choose them for ourselves. We can take a reasonable interest in 
them. But we don’t always regard the rules which govern communities 
in the same happy light, nor the rules which we are supposed to observe 
when we learn such things as Harmony and Counterpoint, or answer 
Fugue subjects. We find them tiresome, and we constantly say we can 
see no reason for some of them. We are apt to resent the narrow limits 
they allow us. The very words of rule and regulation seem to suggest 
bonds and compulsion. I suppose we all agree that rules are good things, 
or at least useful things, and even necessary ; we couldn’t get very far in 
a place like this without some of them. But our attitude towards them is 
conditioned by our understanding of them. If we understand them we 
obey them, and find no difficulty in doing so. If we don’t understand 
them we often think them vexatious and unnecessary, and can see no 
reason for observing them. Take the case of games : to those who know 
the rules they seem not only reasonable, but necessary, but to the looker- 
on who knows them not they appear to be ludicrous and annoying. But 
they are rules laid down on real experience and are alive. All good rules 
must be so. Many rules grow out of date, as conditions change, especially 
with such things as fashions ; some remain for all time. Some rules are 
only discovered to be rules when the processes from which they were 
discovered are already dead. This is very true of many rules and regula¬ 
tions laid down for the working of Harmony and Counterpoint. I once 
heard Parry say that no text-book on these subjects had ever been written 
that wasn’t out of date before it was finished. Think what it means to¬ 
day to be told that you must do this and that in music, or that it is usual 
to do this and that. But there are rules which must always be univer¬ 
sally recognised whenever people live together and work together, and 
when all the individuals with their idiosyncrasies are merged into one big 
corporation governed on broad and generous lines.” 

The R.C.M. Magazine. 
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EDWARD ERNEST COOPER. 

Just on the eve of going to press with the February 
number of the R.A.M. Club Magazine, we rieceivgfi, with 
keen sorrow, the tidings of the death of Sir Edward Cooper, 
who 1 passed away on February 12th. For some time pre¬ 
viously he had been ailing, and it was decided that he should 
undergo an operation. This was duly performed, but hie 
never rallied from it, and so the Academy and Club lost a 
most valued friend, who ever took the keenest interest in 
all that concerned their welfare. 

Sir Edward Ernest Cooper was the fourth son of Mr. 
Walter Bevan Cooper, of Old Windsor, and was born there 
in 1848. He first attended a cjame’si school, at Bays water, 
kept by Horatia, the daughter of Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 
In 1867 he entered the service of a firm of undferwriter's at 
Lloyds, and in 1874 he started business thiere on his own 
account, becoming in course of time head of the firm of 
Messrs. James Hartley, Cooper, and Co. 

In his spare time he took , a keen interest in musical 
matters, and sang in thle voluntary choir at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for over 20 years. At the Coronations of King 
Edward and King George he 1 sang in the choir at the Abbey. 
He became president of the Musical Society, chairman of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and Master of the Musicians’ 
Company. He was elected Alderman of Cornhill Ward in 
the City on the resignation of Mr. W. Murray Guthrie, 
M.P., and served as Sheriff in 1912-13 He, with his 
colleague 1 , was knighted in 1913 on the occasion of President 
Poincare’s first official visit to the City of London. In 1919- 
20 he became Lord Mayor. 

His mayoralty was interesting in many ways, for he 
was the host when the Prince of Wales returned from 
Canada and America, and when President Poincare paid his 
second visit. He also presided at Guildhall when Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Jellicoe and Field-Marshal Lord French 
received the Freedom of the City, and gave a stately festivity 
in their' honour at the Mansion House immediately after¬ 
wards. He took a lively interest in the national housing 
campaign and in the recruiting for the 1 Territorial Army, and 
he helped to* raise among his brother members! of Lloyd’s 
the sum of ^170,000 for Lord Haig’s Ex-Officers’ Associa- 
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tion, Sir Edward Cooper had the satisfaction, too, of being 
president of the Hospital Sunday Fund when, for the first 
time, the annual collection exceeded ^100,000. 

He was the: host at the memorable dinner at the 
Mansion House to the Archbishops and Bishops—some 300 
in number—attending the Lambeth Conference He also 
gave a reception to meet Dr. Maria Montessori and a dinner 
to the council of the League of Nations Union. To celebrate 
Washington’s birthday and the tercentenary of the sailing 
of the May flower, a large company of Anglo-Americans were 
entertained. He also gave a luncheon in honour of Mr. 
Walter Damrosch and the members of thei Netw York Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, and later on a similar entertainment to 
American and British professors of English. He received 
the Prince ss Napoleon (Princess Clementine 1 of Belgium) and 
her husband at a luncheon to Belgian visitors after the 
unveiling of the Belgian Memorial on the Thames Embank¬ 
ment. 

Sir Edward Cooper was a member of . the Barbers’, 
Parish Clerks’, and Musicians’ Companies, of each of which 
he became Master, and he was actually the parish clerk at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill. He presented a marble bust of 
King George (by Sir' George Frampton, R.A.,) to the Cor¬ 
poration for the Council Chamber at Guildhall, and he placed 
a memorial tablet on the house in Cornhill where Thomas 
Gray, the poet, was born. During the war, in spite of 
being nearly 70 years of age, he 1 was an active and; indefa¬ 
tigable member of the National Guard of the City of London. 
He was also made chairman, of the governing body of 
Christ’ s Hospita 1. 

At the close of his mayoralty he received the honour 
of a baronetcy. He was alsoi made a Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, a Grand Officer of St. Sava of Serbia, 
and an Officer of the Crown of Belgium. In Freemasonry 
he was advanced to thle rank of Past Grand Warden. 

The interment took place at Overton, Hants, where his 
country residence was situated, on February 16th, and on 
the same day there was an impressive memorial serv'ilce at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, when the church was crowded by 
those desirous of honouring thei memory of their departed 
friend, an, address being delivered by the Rector, the Rev. 
John Ellison, M.A., M.V.O. 

Of Sir Edward’s. 1 untiring service to the Academy, of 
which he was successively the Treasurer and Chairman of 
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the Committee of Management for so many years, it would 
be impossible 1 to say anything surpassing the words of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, with whom he had ever worked in 
fraternal cordiality and true sympathy; but this notice cannot 
close without recording the deep interest he always took in 
the Club and its doings. Even in the years of his mayoralty, 
when carrying the burden of innumerable engageojents, he 
managed to attend the meetings, including the Annual 
Dinner, and with the geniality which seemed to radiate from 
him he made a host of friends. Twice be had beeni elected 
President of the Club, and he also filled the office of 
Trustee. 

In all his public work, as in his private, his devoted 
wife was to him a tower of strength, and we cannot conclude 
better than bv quoting from her letter acknowledging a 
message of sympathy sent her by the Committee. 

“ The kind message that you send me conveying the 
sympathy of the Committee of the R.A.M. Club is very much 
appreciated—more deeply than I can speak of at present. 
For I know that Sir Edward’s chief interest, nay, joy in life, 
was his connection with the Royal Academy and everything 
belonging to it. He never liked to miss one of the Club 
evenings, and I believe it was his last outing anywhere on 
the occasion of the Club Meeting at the Academy. It will 
be* I am sure, in the future a happy memory to think of all 
these things, and it is a comfort even now to know how all 
his friends esteemed 1 and loved him.” 


The following brief appreciation from the pen of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, which appeared in The Musical Times , 
expresses admirably the feelings of those with whom Sir 
Edward Cooper had been sioi long associated in the govern¬ 
ment of the Academy :— 

“ London’s Music makers, their Societies and Institu¬ 
tions, may well lament the passing of one whose; genial and 
vigorous support endeared him to' them all : ‘ a singer who 
sings no more.’ 

“The inadequate tribute which these few lines 
endeavour to convey is that of an intimate friend to whom, 
maybe, more of Sir Edward Cooper’s eager devotion to’ our 
art is known than is likely to be generally understood or 
sufficiently appreciated. For one can hardly have, so to 
speak, lived with him during the twenty-three years of his 
successive services to the R.A.M. asi its honorary treasurer 
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and Chairman of the Committee of Management without 
having gained a deeper knowledge of that thoroughly 
genuine love of music and enduring desire to assist the 
progress of musical education which have earned the debt 
of gratitude we must ever owe. Although, by reason, of the 
offices he held, more closely attached to hisi well-loved school, 
his sympathies were of no narrow limits—a fact to which my 
colleague of the G.S.M. will readily testify—and were of 
that wide and generous range which prompted him to make 
the most of his opportunities (and these werei many and 
various) for encouraging" every worthy scheme' concerned 
with music. 

“ Despite his many business and voluntary duties he 
habitually took a warm personal interest in the individual 
efforts of our past and present students, whom; he befriended, 
to the last, by frequent attendance! at their recitals and 
concerts. If it were necessary to point to any prominent 
trait which characterised his connection with usi, I would 
single out his fellow-feeling with and attitude towards the 
musical profession, which could at all times rely upon an 
attentively sympathetic ear to its needs and aspirations. 
This feeling was clearly manifested during the 1 —to us, parti¬ 
cularly—mem arable year of his Mayoralty, when music and 
its professors were honoured in such exceptional and large- 
hearted fashion at the Mansion House. And but a few 
short weeks ago, when we met for the last time, I was asked 
about the progress and chances of success* of several societies, 
enterprises, and artists. 

“ Truly the art which he did so much to> help and 
cultivate Was no mere pleasant pastime or recreation, but a 
seriously engrossing part of a long and useful life of national 
service. 

“ I end with a personal note. During many past years 
the R.A.M. has indeed been fortunate in its Chairmen, and 
I have been happy in serving under two such enthusiasts and 
friends as Thomas Threlfall and Edward Cooper. Each of 
them had a wife who shared his love for music and aided 
his benevolent intentions and kindly projects, and who still 
continue the good work with which their husbands’ honoured 
memories are linked.” 
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' OSCAR BERINGER. 

1844—1922. 

Another link with the past is broken by the death of. one who was 
a former president of the R.A.M. Club, and who had been connected 
with the R.A.M. for so many years. 

Born at Baden in July 1844, Oscar Beringer’s life covered a period 
which extended from the last years of Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, 
Spohr, etc., to the present troublous times. In his youth he**£ame into 
contact with Moscheles, Liszt, Tausig, Thalberg, Madame ’Schumann, 
Von Bulow, Ferdinand David, Robert Franz, Joachim, Rubinstein, etc.; 
and, in his later years, was on friendly terms with all the chief musical 
celebrities of the time, so it may be truly said that few men had a longer, 
wider, and more varied experience of the world of music and all its 
changes. 

His connection with this country dated from . 1849, when political 
troubles forced his father to leave Germany and come to England—the 
land of freedom and safety. He made his first public appearance at the 
Crystal Palace at the age of 13, and gave daily recitals, in addition to 
playing with the orchestra two or three times a week. This was a re¬ 
markable record, considering that a perusal of his reminiscences 
discloses the fact that he had practically no regular systematic tuition 
until he went to Leipzig in 1864—he seems to have taught himself largely 
from observation of the playing of Arabella Goddard, Charles Halle, and 
Ernest Pauer, frequent performers at the Crystal Palace concerts. He 
tells an amusing story of his annoyance at being offered (in his fifteenth 
year) half-a-crown by Madame Titiens for fetching her a glass of water at 
one of the opera concerts : 44 I drew myself up to my full 4 ft. 2 in., and 
said, in a voice quivering with outraged dignity, 4 No, thank you, I am 
the solo pianist of the Crystal Palace.’ A peal of laughter from Madame 
Titiens hurt me still further, and I don’t believe that the kiss she proceeded 
to give me quite healed my wounded pride.” 

After two years’ study in Leipzig with Plaidy and Moscheles, the 
young pianist returned to England at the outbreak of war between 
Prussia and Austria; in 1868 he went to Berlin for two years’ study with 
Tausig ; and, returning to England in 1870, made his home and career in 
this country. That career of over half-a-century was one of brilliancy as 
a performer, of unvarying success as a teacher, and, by no means least, 
the display of a fine character of integrity, generosity, impartiality, kind¬ 
liness, and true catholicity which won him hosts of devoted friends. He 
died, as he had always wished, in harness, for he was in full work to 
within five days of his death. 

A few personal recollections :—As a boy I first heard him play 
umpteen years ago in Bach’s Triple Concerto, with Franklin Taylor and 
Ed. Dannreuther, to a vigorous orchestral accompaniment conducted by 
August Manns, and I remember saying to myself: 44 That man Beringer 
has the best touch and execution of the three.” Some years after he came 
to the Oratory one Sunday afternoon when I was organist there, and 
played some pianoforte pieces to the confraternity of young men, and it 
was interesting to watch his performance of pieces, some of which one 
happened to be studying at the time. But my regular friendship with 
him began about 20 years ago when we used to meet over our Saturday 
mid-day chops in the refreshment room of the old R.A.M. (What excel¬ 
lent chops those, were !) Each succeeding year from that time has only 
deepened one’s impression of him as a fine lovable human character. 
With all his ill-health (and he had his fair share), and with all his 
worries (and he had many), there was always unfailing courtesy, good 
humour and love of fun. In all our chats together I never heard a word 
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from him which could be construed as jealousy of other people, or as de¬ 
preciation of other people’s efforts. On the other side I had more than 
one occasion to be grateful to him for friendly help to one who had no 
claims of old studentship, and I was by no means the only person who 
benefited by his generous influence. 

In the L.R.A.M. examinations last Christmas it was obvious to those 
working with him that he was beginning to flag, but he persisted in doing 
his full share of the work all the time. In our mid-day breaks he was as 
full of fun as ever, and enjoyed our little games of 44 Put and Take.” 
But, when he found himself losing more halfpennies than he gained, he 
voted it a silly game and challenged us to a rubber of Bridge. However, 
he didn’t fare any better in that, for he lost three shillings the first day, 
four shillings the next, and eighteenpence the next (which happened to 
be the last day of the examination), all with the greatest good humour. 
Alas for that eight and sixpence which he never won back. 

Those of us who joined with him in the examining visits to South 
Africa found him an absolutely good comrade without any slightest trace 
of patronage or superiority due to his twenty years’ seniority. He was 
just one of us all the time, and he delighted in all the usual amenities of 
ship-board life. A few of us, who had emulated his pluck and gone out 
with him during the war, had formed a custom of a pleasant little annual 
dinner with him to celebrate the recollection of our common dangers and 
adventures. On Wednesday, February 15th, he was looking forward to 
joining us at the feast on the following Tuesday—on the Tuesday morning 
he was dead. To some of us the Academy can never be quite the same 
now he has gone. E.K. 


ARTHUR SERENA. 

With deep regret we have to record the death of Mr. Arthur Serena, 
who so recently succeeded the late Mr. Charlton Speer as Hon. Treasurer 
of the Club. His health had been failing for a year or two, but he kept 
at business until within a week of his death, which was the result of 
acute septic poisoning. 

Son of Chevalier Leon Serena, the Venetian patriot of 1848-9, who 
was exiled and came to England when the Austrians suppressed the 
revolution, Arthur Serena was educated in London and at Bonn. 
Entering on a business career, he prospered, and ultimately, on the death, 
in 1911, of the late Mr. Edward Pembroke, became senior partner in the 
firm of Galbraith, Pembroke and Co., ship and insurance brokers, of 
which his father before him had been a partner. Mr. Serena was a 
member of the Council of the Chamber of Shipping of the United King¬ 
dom, a past vice-chairman and treasurer of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the council, and a member of the Council of 
the Association of British Chambers of Commerce. He was an under¬ 
writing member of Lloyd’s. 

Mr. Serena was a member of the executive committee of the London 
Savings Bank, a visiting justice of Holloway Prison, a member of the 
committee of the London Hospital, and a member of the committee of 
management of the Royal Academy of Music. He was Consul-General 
for the Republic of San Marino and Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Coronation of King George. He took a close 
interest in Italian affairs and did much to promote good relationships 
between Italy and this country. With this object in view he devoted 
large sums to founding Chairs of Italian at the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Manchester and Birmingham, and corresponding professor¬ 
ships of English literature in Italian Universities, and established an 
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annual gold medal for Italian studies in the gift of the British Academy. 
It was owing to Mr. Serena’s timely generosity little more than a year 
ago that Pieter Brueghel’s masterpiece, “ The Adoration of the Kings,” 
was secured for the National Gallery ; he gave the last ^"3,500 needed. 
He had received the Italian Orders of SS. Maurice and Lazarus and of 
the Crown. He was an hon. vice-president of the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce, and a representative on the Commerce Degrees Committee, 
University of London. Mr. Serena was very highly respected in the 
City, where his kindly manner, his generous instincts, afi^This wide 
interests made him many friends. He was unmarried. 


Utctorxan JVgt. 

By DERICK ASHLEY. 

There is in this life a curious and well-known lav/, which, however 
well we may try, we cannot avoid—the law that after exultation comes 
reaction: and the corollary, the latter is always proportional to the 
former. Examples are to be found everywhere. At the present date 
we have just passed a very high peak in our national history ; there is 
no doubt—as the Dean of St. Paul’s has lately said—the Victorian era 
was a wonderful time in our history. That era has ended. The reaction 
has arrived, and all things Victorian are looked down upon ; to be called 
a Victorian at the present time is almost a term of reproach. However, 
it is our intention only to take one side of the activities of that era, a side 
perhaps unduly neglected. We wish, to ask the question, Was the 
19th century great musically speaking, and if so, there must follow the 
question, are we at present in a depression or reaction ? To come to any 
conclusion, it is necessary to take the briefest of reviews of the musical 
history in England of the last century. 

For the first fifty years of the 19th century the record of music com¬ 
pared with other arts is, to say the least, miserable. The musical public 
of England, who were almost entirely the upper and moneyed set, were 
swayed by what has been called 11 foreign dominations.” Apart from the 
English love of foreign artists, these “dominations” are centred in 
popular but foreign composers. The first and greatest was the domina¬ 
tion of Handel. It is difficult to speak of this extraordinary infatuation 
of the British public for Handel’s music with moderation. The fault 
does not lie in any matters of taste—as Handel was one of the immortal 
German composers—but in the tyranny that, the public having once found 
their musical idol, they would not give a hearing to any unfortunate 
English composer who chanced to write anything embodying himself and 
did not copy the great master. This they thought showed their cultivated 
taste ! The second “ domination,” that of Mendelssohn, was small com¬ 
pared with the first one. It is to be remembered, alas, that our greatest 
musican of that day—Sterndale Bennett—succumbed in his later years to 
the Mendelssohn craze. The last two “dominations,” those of Spohr 
and Gounod, overlap into the second half of the century, and for them 
the name “ cults ” perhaps would be a better term. During this period, 
then, 1800—1850 approximately, there are no great names to equal, say, 
our literary men of the period, such as Carlyle and Tennyson. The 
little stream of English music trickled almost entirely in our Cathedral 
cities. A number of Church writers, e.g., Attwood, Goss, Crotch, 
Ouseley, Smart, all have this to their credit that they practically alone 
represent English musical genius of that age. One man must not be 
passed over, who, although he only wrote Church music, such as it is, 
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gives him a title to stand out as the greatest English composer of the first 
half of the 19th century—S. S. Wesley—the only composer who had any 
influence on the writings of the later Victorian group. Sterndale Bennett, 
George Macfarren, and, perhaps, H. Pierson, stand out as the only 
Englishmen who managed to make the slightest impression upon the 
Handel infatuated public. 

When we pass the year 1850, a thrill begins to run through the 
historian as he enters into what seems to be going to be a period as great 
in our musical history as the Victorian era is in literature. This period 
is not contemporaneous with the century, but stretches on to the present 
day, and all signs seem favourable to the English school, which com¬ 
menced roughly about 1850, being the foremost school in the world. 
About the year 1850 were born those seven composers whose names are 
now famous in all lands (though probably by name more than actual 
knowledge of their compositions). I give the list in order of seniority 
Sullivan 
Mackenzie ... 


1842—1900 

1847 

1848—1917 

1850—1892 

1852 

1852 

1857 


Parry. 

Goring Thomas 
Stanford 
Cowen 

Elgar. 

These composers have often been compared with the Russian “ 5,” 
but, as Cecil Forsyth points out, this is a mistake ; he says, “ They are 
not artistically analogous to Moussorgsky & Co., but to Glinka. They 
had to clear the forest and break the ground ; and the difficulties of 
doing this in the stiff soil of England were enormous.” We have only 
to look around us to-day, comparing the numbers of music students, the 
general public interest in music, the high standard of concert and opera 
(when it comes), to realise what an immense amount these pioneers have 
done. All honour to them. Yet, with the exception perhaps of the first 
and last, how do we honour them ; by ignoring them and their music. 
Such is the fate of the Victorians, such is the way we treat our musical 
predecessors who have done so much for us. Although the writer does 
not hold that there is any analogy in the musical world, comparable to 
the ending of an age as there is in the literary world at the end of the 
last century, yet that designation Victorian is true of the seven mentioned, 
and the re-action having come from all things of that period ; if we 
follow popular opinion we must look down on Victorian music. 

Summing up, we cannot say that the last century was a great era 
musically speaking, but we can say that it contained the birth of a school 
of music which we hope will stand as high as the great German school 
from Mozart to Wagner, in the future. There are many followers of 
these seven men, who cannot be mentioned here, as although their birth 
took place in the 19th century, their music really falls in the early 20th 
century, which is outside the scope of this small essay. These younger 
men have all shown great promise, and it seems comparing with other 
countries, that the best composers in the world at the present time are 
Englishmen. 


& Dranrlj of tljs OUub. 

There is at present a lively desire to preserve the Mens sana in 
corpore sano amongst the Academy Students, by means of recreation in 
the form of sports, and as the result of various deliberations it has been 
resolved to establish an athletic organization, to be known as Branch C 
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of the R.A.&I. Club. This new branch will arrange and be responsible 
for all athletics in connection with the Academy, the sports encouraged 
being hockey and swimming for ladies, football and cricket for men, and 
tennis for both. The sports will be carried on as at present, but on a 
larger scale. The subscriptions will vary according to the cost of the 
particular sports. 

As in the case of other branches, Branch C will have its own com¬ 
mittee and officers. The committee includes : Mr. Harry Farjeon, Mr. 
Henry Beauchamp, Mr. Claude Pollard, and Mr. T. B. Knott**as repre¬ 
senting the Professors, two student representatives from each branch of 
sport, with Mr. J. A. Creighton as Chairman, Mr. Alger Bell as Hon. 
Treasurer, and Mr; Heber Watkins as Hon. Secretary. 

The scheme has been laid before the committee of Branch A, and 
by them cordially welcomed, as tending to promote that friendliness and 
solidarity with the Academy, which the Club itself was founded to 
encourage thirty-three years ago. Operations will begin immediately, 
and in due time, steps will be taken to make the Sports Branch an 
integral part of the R.A.M. Club. 


jEbta Jftitatr. 

Carse, Adam. 

“Judas Iscariot’s Paradise,” for baritone, solo, 

chorus, and orchestra . (Augener, Ltd.) 

“ Lullaby,” for piano and violin ... ,, ,, 

“All ’Antico,” for piano and violin. ,, ,, 

Independence Studies, for piano ... ... ... ,, ,, 

Sight-reading Exercises, for violin ... . ,, 

Sight-reading duets, for piano . ,, ,, 

Farjeon , Harry. 

Ballet “ The Ballet of the Trees,” pianoforte score 

(Winthrop Rogers) 

Four Dances from * ‘ The Ballet of the Trees ’ ’ 

for pianoforte. ,, ,, 

Moss, Katie. 

“ The Horse and the Donkey,” song ... (J. Curwen & Sons) 

Five Songs from Keats ... ... ... ...(Edwin Ashdown) 

Turner , Olive. 

“ An Old-World Flower Garden,” Album of easy 

pieces for young pianists ... ... (Walsh, Holmes Ltd.) 

“ Bird Notes,” song cycle ... ... ... ... (Metzler & Co.) 

Three Children’s Songs ... ... ... ... ,, ,, 

“ Royaume,” song . ,, ,, 

“Jingles from Jingleland,” Parts I. & II. (Two 
albums of children’s pianoforte pieces) 

(Anglo-French Publishing Co.) 
“ The Tales of Larry the Lizard, and the Lollypop 
Twins” (Album of children’s pianoforte 
pieces)... ... ... ... (Herman Darewski Pub. Co.) 


(Organ ftmtals. 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham , at the Congregational Church, Woodford, 
May 20th ; and at the Wesleyan Church, Highgate, May 22nd. 
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fomentation to JEr. Jftattljajj. 

As recorded in the Academy Letter, a congratulatory address was 
presented to Mr. Matthay, at a dinner held on May 31st, in celebration of 
his half-century connection with the Academy. We are happy in being 
able to give the gist of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s speech on this interest¬ 
ing occasion. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen.—I should have been very sorry to have 
been absent to-night, still more so if anyone else had occupied this chair. 
You have deputed me to speak, and I will endeavour to convey your 
thoughts, Needless to tell you why we meet to-night. It is a small 
gathering for so great an occasion, but we represent a larger number of 
friends, artists, and grateful pupils than any of us perhaps realise, far 
less compute. For one thing, this is the jubilee of an unbroken record 
of fifty years unbroken connection with the Academy. There is only 
one other who can claim the distinction—John Solomon, our trumpet 
professor. My own much longer acquaintance doesn’t count, because 
there is a large hole in it; a long period during which it knew not 
Joseph—and there was no particular reason why it should have done 
so. But, boy and man, from student, sub-professor, professor, member 
of Committee, your guest has been of it, and with it. 

“ It is the privilege of age to be permitted to be reminiscent. Don’t 
be alarmed, I am not going to abuse it. . Only this When I entered in 
’62, or ’63, I had heard a great deal of good piano playing abroad. I 
remember that Rubinstein was giving his famous Historical Recitals 
almost next door to us in the Hanover Square Rooms. During the 
interval between then and ’88, I had heard a lot more, and I couldn’t 
help noticing that none of the great artists before the public adopted the 
same methods of playing which were taught in the R.A.M. ! They may 
have been wrong—but there it was. Young Mr. Matthay had ideas of 
his own, and was doing his best to get them recognised and appreciated. 
And I think that I may venture to say, in his presence, that I was willing 
and able to be of some service to him in those early days of struggles, 
now long ago overcome. How splendidly he has succeeded you all, and 
the piano-playing world, know perfectly well. Apart from his acknow¬ 
ledged musical gifts, he has succeeded, by an extraordinary power of 
concentration upon his object, self-absorption, hard thinking, in pro¬ 
ducing that highly scientific method of teaching which is now gratefully 
and generally accepted in Great Britain. 

“ The evident results of his work are patent and obvious. He has 
produced our most eminent native pianists, who are carrying his name and 
fame over the world, and an army of disciples and teachers who are 
disseminating his principles with extraordinary success in every part of 
this country and its dominions. I don’t know whether he is, like Alex¬ 
ander, sighing for more worlds to conquer. Probably he is. But if there 
is a man who ought at this moment (barely in middle-age) to feel content, 
satisfied with his success and recognition, his mind at rest, it is your dis¬ 
tinguished and honoured guest, Tobias Matthay. 

“ Now this address (illuminated) is a very small token indeed to offer 
him. But if all the admirers, friends, and pupils had signed it—why it 
would have assumed the proportions of a parliamentary petition in favour 
of the abolition of the income tax. As it is, he is to consider-it as coming 
from his colleagues in the Academy, which owes him a very deep debt of 
gratitude ; and to which he, in his turn, owes some part of his great 
position. I have purposely refrained from reading the short address in 
this book because I know that it could only contain similar thoughts— 
only much better expressed.” 
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Mr. Matthay, in his reply, said he was deeply touched by this 
expression of goodwill and fellowship, and, after some allusions to his 
early days, when even Beethoven was regarded by some as dangerous 
to young people, and Mendelssohn was regarded as a revolutionary, he 
continued, “ Fifty years ago there was very little respect for the British 
composer and British artist, neither here nor abroad. Whereas now, the 
British composer and British performer are coming into their own, and 
are being acclaimed all the world over. Surely, that is something to be 
proud of! and I feel that much of this achievement must be-4ftid to the 
door of our hundred years old Alma Mater, the Royal Academy of 
Music. Moreover, however great the victories of our younger people 
now-a-days, do not let us forget what we owe to those great pioneers 
who made these victories possible—Sterndale Bennett, Arthur Sullivan, 
Parry, Stanford, Elgar, and our own Alexander Mackenzie—without 
whom our present generation would not have found the world open to 
them. 

“ Like so many others, I started life with what I supposed to be the 
highest possible ideals and ambitions. When I was a baby, injudicious 
friends called me ' Young Mozart,’ so I meant to be a composer. Then 
I meant to be a player. Yet, like so many others, in the end I drifted 
into teaching. Alas ! like so many others, I used to imagine that this in 
a way spelt failure. That is not true. The teacher’s vocation is one of 
the highest, and certainly one of the happiest of all. The composer and 
performer often obtain much public applause ; but if we, as teachers, 
really do our duty, then it is never hack work. It is a wonderful experi¬ 
ence helping others to do their best. It is a wonderful experience finding 
one’s pupils becoming one’s very own children—children of our mind and 
soul—just as much as the composers the performers are. I feel proud 
of my children here and elsewhere, and happy when I look back upon 
my fifty years’ work, and I thank you all with all my heart for this day 
you have given me.” 

THE ADDRESS. 

To Tobias Matthay, Esq., F.R.A.M. 

Dear Mr. Matthay, 

Fifty years have now elapsed since you entered the Royal Academy 
of Music as a student. Since then you have maintained a continuous 
and unbroken association with the Institution ; first, as sub-professor and 
then as a professor. This is a record which is unique ; and as it is our 
duty to make formal acknowledgement of it, so it is our privilege and 
pleasure to offer you this expression of our congratulations on the attain¬ 
ment of your Academic Jubilee. 

When you consider your remarkable services to the Art and Science 
of Music, especially in pianoforte playing, and the lustre which your 
notable achievements have shed on your Alma Mater, we realise that the 
pride which we all feel in the Royal Academy of Music, and in the pre¬ 
eminent position which it holds in the country, is in no small degree 
owing to the fact that we can sign ourselves your colleagues. 

And that you may long be spared to continue your valuable labours 
is the heartfelt wish of the undersigned. 


In connection with the coming Centenary Celebrations, it may now 
be definitely stated that Their Majesties the King and Queen have 
graciously signified their intention of attending one of the orchestral 
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concerts during the second week, and our President, H.R.H. The Duke 
of Connaught, has graciously offered to distribute the prizes, and will 
also be present at the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
July 17th, at which the Bishop of London will give a short address, and 
the special music rendered by an augmented choir and orchestra. 

For some months, special committees have been working out arrange¬ 
ments and carefully considering the multitudinous details attaching to the 
occasion. On May 17th, a general committee meeting was held in the 
Duke’s Hall, Mr. Ernest Mathews presiding, when the suggested pro¬ 
gramme of performances and other events was unanimously adopted. 

Things are now gradually shaping and provisional programmes with 
details up to date have been issued. 

Further references to this auspicious event will be found on page 1. 

The death of Sir Edward Ernest Cooper, Bart., was a severe blow to 
the Academy. For twenty-three years the late Sir Edward had rendered 
invaluable service to our Institution ; first as a member of the Committee, 
afterwards as Honorary Treasurer, and finally as Chairman. He possessed 
genuine love for music and a special affection for our Alma Mater, which 
undoubtedly was one of the foremost of his life’s interests. The heartfelt 
sympathy of all will go out to Lady Cooper in her irreparable loss. The 
Academy was represented at Overton, where the funeral took place, by 
the Principal, Colonel Finlay, Dr. H. W. Richards, Mr. Harold Craxton, 
and Mr. J. A. Creighton. At the Memorial Service, which was held at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, the Academy was represented by many members 
of the governing bodies and by a large number of professors and students. 

The death of our Chairman was followed, a few days later, by the 
passing of Mr. Oscar Beringer. This was a further serious blow to the 
Academy, for the deceased was one of our Institution’s most distinguished 
and respected professors. For many years he had been a member of the 
Committee of Management and his long and valuable service to the 
R.A.M. will long be gratefully remembered. A large and distinguished 
congregation attended the funeral service at Marylebone Parish Church. 

Before the term had ended, yet another member of the Committee 
was taken from us, in the person of Mr. Arthur Serena, who, though 
only a comparatively short time a member of the governing board, had 
evinced the greatest interest in our Institution, and proved himself a 
valued friend. 

The death of Mr. Percy Hilder Miles, which occurred during the 
Easter vacation, was a great shock to his many friends. Formerly 
Mendelssohn Scholar, he had for some years held the position on our 
staff of professor of harmony. 

The sincere sympathy of all will be extended to our Curator on the 
severe loss he has sustained in the death of his distinguished wife. 

The Bishop of London has kindly consented to become Honorary 
Chaplain to the Academy. His lordship gave an interesting and greatly 
appreciated address to the students in the Duke’s Hall on March 2nd. 
The Bishop, who had only just recovered from a very serious illness, re¬ 
ceived an enthusiastic welcome. 

On May 31st, an interesting function took place at Pagani’s 
Restaurant, when a dinner and presentation of a congratulatory 
address to Mr. Tobias Matthay, on his fifty years unbroken connection 
with the Academy, was given by his fellow-professors. The Principal 
presided, and his speech, proposing the health of the guest of the 
evening, will be found on page 21. Mr. Matthay, in thanking the 
Chairman for his kind and appreciative words, made an interesting 
speech, in which he referred to his early days at the R.A.M. He 
had, he said, originally wished to be a professor of harmony, but the 
Academy authorities placed him on the pianoforte staff. He alluded to 
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the debt of gratitude which the present generation owed to such men as 
Sterndale Bennett, Arthur Sullivan and our present Principal. 

Later, Mr. Matthay proposed the toast of “ The Academy,” coupling 
with it the name of Mr. Stewart Macpherson, who responded. 

Mr. J. B. McEwen afterwards proposed the health of Mr. Corder, 
who, the speaker said, had made a great sacrifice in giving up a com¬ 
poser’s sphere for that of a teacher. The famous pupils that he had 
produced would, however, be a lasting testimony to his great work. 

Mr. J. A. Creighton proposed the health of Mr. McEwe'fiT; who, he 
said, had made himself responsible for the evening’s arrangements. 

Altogether the evening was a most enjoyable one, and will not easily 
be forgotten by those privileged to be present. 

The following elections have taken place :— Fellows : Ernest Read 
and John Solomon. Associates : Beatrice M. Bayly, Eveline Fincken, 
Grace Dorothy Griffiths, Eric Bray, Eric Grant, and Leslie Regan. 
Hon. R.A.M. : John Booth and Fraser Gange. 

Four historical lectures on Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, and 
Liszt were given during Lent term by Dr. H. W. Richards. 

The annual students’ organ recital took place at the Duke’s Hall on 
January 30th. 

The usual terminal chamber concerts were held at the Duke’s Hall 
on February 13th and March 1st. 

On March 8th, the choral class (under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Beauchamp) rendered B. J. Dale’s “Before the paling of the Stars” 
(conducted by the composer) and Dvorak’s “ The Spectre’s Bride.” 

The orchestral concert took place at Queen’s Hall on March 28th, 
the Principal conducting. The programme was as follows 

Funeral March (Coriolanus) , Mackenzie (In Memoriani , Edward 
Ernest Cooper, Oscar Beringer) ; Overture, “Prospero,” F. Corder; 
Song, “Ye powers that dwell below” (Alceste), Gluck, Miss Ethel 
Barker; Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso (Op. 28), Violin, Saint- 
Saens, Mr. Israel Schlaen (Charles Oldham Scholar) ; Song, “ Onaway, 
awake, beloved” (Hiawatha), Coleridge-Taylor, Mr. Manuel Jones; 
First Movement from Concerto in E minor, Pianoforte, Chopin, Miss 
Joan Lloyd (Associated Board Exhibitioner); Duet, “Susie, little 
Susie, Pray what is the news?” (Hansel and Gretel), Humperdinck, 
Miss Doris Sparrow and Miss Anita Edwards ; Symphony No. 3 (Op. 78) 
Second part, Saint-Saens, Mr. Alan Bush and Mr. Harry Isaacs, Piano¬ 
forte, Mr. W. Ifor Jones, Organ ; Song, “ Eri tu ” (Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera), Verdi, Mr. A. M. Robertson ; Song, “ Caro nome ” (Rigoletto), 
Verdi, Miss Stella Brown ; Concerto in E flat, No. 3 (Op. 75), Pianoforte, 
Tchaikowsky, Mr. Russell Chester. 

Two performances of “The Yeomen of the Guard ” (Sullivan) were 
given by members of the Operatic Class, under the direction of Mr. 
Cairns James and Mr. Henry Beauchamp, on February 17th and 18th, 
the cast being varied each evening. 

Members of the Dramatic Class, under Mr. Acton Bond, gave two 
performances of Shakespeare’s “Two Gentlemen of Verona, ’ and a 
fantasy in one act, “The Maker of Dreams,” by Oliphant Down, on 
March 22nd and 23rd, the cast being changed on each occasion. 

The first competition for the Emma Levy Scholarship has taken 
place, Sara Krein being the successful candidate. MaCia G. Goldberg 
was highly commended. W.H. 


W. FRASER, Printer, 99, Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 


Jlotxa to iltmlrm. 

Owing to the changes effected in the Rules at the Annual General 
Meeting, on January 28th, a report of which was given in the last issue 
of the Magazine, the ladies in the Club are now placed on a footing of 
perfect equality with the gentlemen. They are now eligible to the Com¬ 
mittee, and pay the same subscription, viz., Town Members, 10s. 6d. ; 
Country Members (residing beyond a radius of 15 miles from Charing 
Cross), 7s. 6d. per annum. 

Subscriptions are now due, and members are desired to be good 
enough to pay them as early as possible to the Secretary. 


Once again, contributions for insertion in the Magazine are earnestly 
requested ; whether they be articles, letters, or personal items, all will 
be sympathetically received. And, by the way, this request is addressed 
quite as much to present as to past students. Please don’t be backward 
in coming forward. You may be modest enough to want to hide your 
light under a bushel, but your friends would like to catch a glimmer of 
the illumination you are casting on the world. 


JSotias. 

1. —“ The R.A.M. Club Magazine ” is published three times a year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —All notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to 
Mr. J. Percy Baker. 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 17. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
who desire .to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Mr. Russell Chester, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 











